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Let us judge the deed but be len- 
fent with the doer, because it may 
have been an error of judgment or a 
weakness. Strengthen the opposite 
power. So praise the good action, but 
not the pupil or child. 


THE greatest means we can use in 
creating a righteous, liberal, helpful 
public sentiment is to all the time in 
our teaching identify the life of our 
pupils with the good in the life of 
other pupils or the people among 
vyhom we dwell. 


. Ir weare tanght to value life by the 
ard or bulk of what we possess, why 
\Ot teach that elephants and whales 
sre more to be admired than men and 
vomen. 


Gillott’s Steel Pen No. 1. 


Tv is eaid that one day, in 1830, when 

a@ working jeweler, Joseph Gillott, 

ow the famous steel pen maker, acci- 

‘ientally split one of his fine steel 

pols, and being suddenly required to 

sign a receipt, not finding his quill 

mat hand, he used the split tool as 

» Teady substitute. This happy agei-. 4 
nt led to the idea of mak 8 
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It is as true of every other State in 


| the Union as of Missouri—the truth- 


ful, warning statement of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Crittenden, creditable alike to 
his head and his heart, that ‘ parsi- 
mony towards education is we 
towards crime. 

School officers, when they make a 
levy of taxes to raise money for school 
purposes, in this as well as in every 
other State, should remember the sig- 
nificant and truthful statement of Gov. 
Crittenden that ‘parsimony towards 
education is liberality towards crime,”’ 


WHEN school officers of any grade 
in the city or country make provision 
for money to sustain the schools they 
should remember the statement of 
Gov. Crittenden, of Missouri, that 
“parsimony towards education is lib- 
erality towards crime.”’ 





THE wise person is always and 
everywhere the skillful workman. 

THERE is progress from evil to good, 
from darkness to light, from weak- 
ness to strength, from appetite tocon- 
science, and intelligence is the hand- 
maid which leads up to these _ blessed 
consummations, the atom at the com- 





mencement—the angel at the end. 
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EVERY school in Kansas feels the 
effect already of the more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of added wealth to that State. 
This added wealth ought to ultimate 
without delay with more liberal com- 
pensation to the teachers of that State. 
and larger school terms. It is only 
paying to their own people, for the 
benefit of their own people, the money 
earned by their own people. Every 
school officer, as well as every tax- 
payer, should remember and realize 


the truth of the statement of Ex-Gov. 


Crittenden, of Missouri, tHat ‘‘parsi- | 
mony towards education is liberaiity | 
towards crime.” 


Bats cannot resist or hinder the 
dawn. The light of the new day and 
time streams on andin bringing deliv- 
érance and blessing. How much and | 


how vast a knowledge is needed by | 
the teacher to contend properly and | 


successfully against the ignorance of 
innocence. 


WHAT a possession is this secret 


THE weakness of our efforts as 
teachers and educators consists in the 
absence of unity. The brakemen on 
the railroads have intelligence enough 
to act as a unit—the hod-carriers have 
| intelligence enough to act as a unit. 
|The teachers are weak from the ab- 
sence of unity. This ought not so to 
be. 


Do yon work to the following ideal? 
It is the only true one: 

Ruskin said that the man who 
_ knows where he is, where he is going 

and what he had best do under the 
peertakoebsity and who has his will 
| on subdued that he is ready to do 
|what he knows he ought to do, is 
educated ; and the man who knows 
| ot these things is uneducated, all 
| though he could talk all the eee 
| of Babel. 
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THESE telah stand wee eternal re- 
| verberation by their work, which fills . 
| all history with strength and glory— 
|or with weakness and despair. Such 
| work is not small. 


wealth and eloqueuce of a true, hum- | 


ble, cultivated intellect. 


THE school founds a civilization—a | 
present and perpetual prosperity for | 


the people, giving them power and 


insuring victory to every right and | 


good principle. 


HIsToRY will not be quite so much | 
interested to know that ‘‘Prof. 
|Sundayed with his best girl at| 
Cameron, Mo., and that he wore a 
dark-colored Prince Albert coat and a | 
blue necktie—as it will to know what | 
and how he taught the young me 
Liberty, Mo. The latter is v4 
tance to the State and tbe  $ 
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| THESE teachers not only prepare a 
/new and larger prosperity for the 
| twentieth century, but insure safety 
| for them. 


| Some of these school officers seem to 


| be a little purblind in their manage- 

'ment of the schools. All should re- 
| member the pregnant statement made 

| by Gov. Crittenden of Missouri eu t 

|‘ Parsimony towards Eerteetoyh 
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WITH a proper division of the 
$2,000,000,000 of added wealth to the 
United States this year there will be 
no occasion for “parsimony towards 
education.’’ Our teachers should be 
liberally compensated for their work 
in all the States, and the terms of all 
the country schools, where nine-tenths 
of the people get their school training, 
should be extended to nine months. 





WE are glad to hear Ex-Gov. Crit- 
tenden emphasize the statement that 
“parsimony toward education is lib- 
erality toward crime.”’ 





ARE the teachers in this and other 
States getting the data in shape to 
present to the people of the added 
wealth to the nation this year? It 
amounts to over $2,000,000,000 in the 
aggregate. Divide this $2,000,000,000 
by forty-four and you get approxi- 
mately the amount belonging to each 
state. 





Every teacher is a leader in this 
onward march of the human soul 
towards light. 





MAn’s greatest tyrant is ignorar 
We ought to vote for and work f 
overthrow of this tyrant. * 
overthrow produces light. 





THE great man dis 
great age comes ir 
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A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





“With commendation from great potentates,.’’—SHAK. 


E were notified in 1889 that ‘‘The International Jury of Awards’’ of 

the World’s Fair, at Paris, had decreed ‘‘a diploma of a silver 

medal to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at St. Louis, Mo., U.S. 

A.,” but we thought best to say nothing about it until the ‘‘medal” and 

‘‘diploma’’ were received. A few months since both the medal and diploma 

were sent to us through the State Department at Washington, D.C. The 

following illustrations show, in reduced size, a fac simile ot both sides of 
the medal received, with an exact copy of the wording of diploma: 











Republic Francaise, 
Ministerie du Comme? ce, d’ Industrie, et des Colonies, 
Exposition Universelle de 1889. 
Le Jury International des Recompenses. 
Decerne une Diplome de 
Medaille d’Argent 
To the ‘‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” 
Revue Publice par J. B. Merwin, a St. Louis, 
(Missouri) Etats Unis. 
Groupe II, Classe 6. 
Le President du Conseil 
Commissaire General. 
[Signed] P. Tirard. 


vur General 
““xploitation. 
ves Berger. 
[TRANSLATION.] 


The Froach Republic 
tment) of Commerce, Industry and the Colonies, 
\ Exposition (World’s Fair) of 1889. 


val Jury of (Pewanse) Decrees (Awards) 


‘oma of a Silver Medal 
‘TRNAL OF EDUCATION,” & Review 
Merwin, at St. Louis (Mo.), U. 8. A. 
“T, Class 6 
[and] 
The President of the Council, 
Commissioner General, 
P. Tirard. 


St. Louis High School 
Schuyler and Mr. 
~uliar excellence of 

Medal and the 
merits of the 
volumes of 
with the 


five 
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Valuable Documents, 





**Volumes that I prize.” 





—SHak, 
somone’ all over the country 

are looking with great interest 
for the new and full report of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. We understand there will be 
two large volumes, and we hope 
both Houses of Congres will see to 
it that the appropriations are large 
enough to give this valuable docu- 
ment a large circulation among the 
people. It is evident the people of 
the United States are in favor of sus- 
taining and extending their common 
school system. 

The total expenditures for schools 
amount to over $132,000,000, twice as 
much as the postal service costs, near- 
ly four times as much as was paid by 
the government last year as interest 
on the national debt, or six times as 
much as the naval expenses of the 
country. If the public schools were 
managed directly by the national 
government, and their expenditures 
paid out of the national treasury, the 
item for public schools would be the | 
largest single item of expenditure by 
near) y $30,000,000, the item of $106,000,- 
000 for pensions coming next. This 
shows what an immense interest, from 
every point of view, public education 
has become, but its full value and sig- 
nificance in training for the duties 
and responsibilities of American citi 
zenship is not yet fully understood, 
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SHAME on the work in this world 
that belittles man or men. 


-~@- 


The key to success and health i 
to carry as much as possible of the 
spirit of the morning, clear, fresh and 
joyous through the day. 
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ONE County Commissioner writes} 
“THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION is so valuable, suggestive an 
helpful to both school officers and 
teachers, that I think the Legislatur 
ought to furnish it to every schoo 
in the State.” 

We do not think the Legislatur 
ought to furnish it, but it would prov 
to be a good investment of $1.50 if a 
teachers and educators would take 





with its liberal and useful premium 
ad it and circulaie it among th 
le. This sort of work has alread 

2a the average wages of ever 
Missouri nearly $20.00 pe 

1 stamp for sample copies 
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-‘the cold November rain ?”’’ 








Omitted Lessons. 





BY ANNA B. BRACKETT. 





*‘So on your patience evermore attending 
New joy wait on you.”—SHAK. 


oD is not ashamed to be economi- 
G cal of his forces. Is this not a 
good lesson for our American boys and 
girls to learn, and is it irreverent to 
tell them that in being so themselves 
they are in very truth more Jike Him? 

And forethought. Shall our botany 
class miss that lesson as they watch 
the buds for the next spring’s growth 
slowly forming through all the sum- 
mer before; tiny leaf and flower buds 
packed away in order, warmly cov- 
ered with downy wool and thatched 
with water-proof scales to keep out 
And the 
class that pauses to-day over the oil-. 
wells of Pennsylvania and gives the 
statistics of: the city of Pittsburgh, 
shall they not be led somewhat toap- 
preciate the forethought which sons 
ego stored up the abundant sunshine 
in the great tropical forests, sunk 
them below the sea, guarded their 
slow decay, packed them closely to- 
gether by mountain masses piled 
above, heated them from volcanic 
fires, and so made them ready for the 
men not yet created upon the surface? 
There is no intelligent child of twelve 
years old, or even younger, whose 
eyes do not grow deeper and fuller as 
she listens to such stories, or who 
does not realize, with a reverence for 
common things, perhaps never felt 
before, that God takes pains to have 
things ready long before they are 
needed, and does not wait for that 
time to work for the accomplishment 
of his plans, and she goes away from 
that lesson feeling with a new com- 
prehension that even in her own little 
duties she will be more like him if 
she cultivates forethought. 

Patience is closely allied to the pre- 
vious duty. To God ‘a thousand 
years are as one day,’’ but the girl 
who has heard these words from the 
sacred desk on many a Sunday, may 
feel a deeper meaning in them as her 
teacher in physiology speaks toher of 
the growth of the tiny cells which go 
to make up bone and muscle and car- 
tilage and brain, and may perhaps 
check her own impatience in her daily 
tasks at the remembrance. Andasin 
her geology recitation she is led to 
trace the earth’s history through all 
the ages, and as with a sense of awe 
she beholds 

“Millions perishing to pave 
The planet with a floor of lime.” 
as she traces the slow and gradual 
preparation of the nebulous mass for 
the abode of human beings, she can- 
not fail, in this insight into the infinite 
patience of the Creator, somewhat to 
grow into it herself. Oras the pages 
ot her history show her, in the light 
which the more mature thought that 


her teacher brings to it, that 
“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 





Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience he stands waiting 
With exactness grinds he all, 








ANDREW 8. DRAPER. 


“Shall we sound him? 
I think he wit] stand very strong.”—SuHak. 
HE grand old State of New York has one of the best Superintendents of 
Public Instruction in the country. His name is Andrew S. Draper. 

His reputation is not confined to his own State. It is national. He has arous- 
ed life and enthusiasm in educational work not only in New York but he has 
given education a thorough impetus throughout the whole country. His 
strong words uttered at home have been heard in every State and his voice has 
also been raised in half the States of the Union, which, knowing his worth, 
have cried out, ‘‘come over and help us.”” He has left his impress upon the 
school work in such a way that he will never be forgotten in his own or any 
other State, where educational thought has any foothold. He has perfected 
a system of examinations for teachers which have worked a revolution in 
the teaching profession, and has raised the standard beyond the hope of the 
most sanguine. He has aroused an interest in better school houses and 
grounds, based on the idea that pleasant surroundings are an inspiration not 
only to good work, but in the interest of health and decency. He has visited 
every county in his State in attendance at educational gatherings, where 
his addresses have been an inspiration to his good workers. He has 
addressed not only every educational association in his own State, but his 
voice has been heard in many other States, and his addresses have been 
models of educational literature and have been widely copied and circulated. 
He is also a prominent leader in the National Educational Association and 
for two years was President of the Department of Superintendence, under 

whose administration the best two meetings in its history have held. 

He is a superintendent who not only superintends, but who does it in a 
vigorous, progressive, common sense way. Every thorough educator in 
the country knows Judge Draper, knows his work and feels an inspiration 
from it. They moreover, view with alarmany indication that his good work 
may be cut short by a turn of the political wheel. His second term will ex- 
pire in April next, giving six years full of earnest work and great results. 
The incoming legislature of New York will elect a Superintendent in Feb- 
ruary next, for the coming three years. Whether that legislature be Re- 
publican or Democratic, the firm hope of thorough. progressive educators 
throughout the country is, that it will respond to the true needs of educa- 
tion and re-elect Judge Draper. It would be ap irreparable blow to educa- 
tion to substitute another in the midst of the great work he is doing. Why 
cannot such an office be taken once for all entirely out of politics? Why 
would not any party gain strong friends all through the country, by recog- 
nizing the work done by Superintendent Draper and making his re-election 
sure? It would be a healthy stroke of political policy to keep such aSuper- 
intendent in office as long as he is willing to hold it. 





She will learn patience under her 
work, her trials, her future life, which 
will stand her in good stead, and thus 
build her soul more into the likeness 
of her Maker. 


ry to their patiently builded home 
their booty of a dead spider; the silk 
worm that patiently spins its cocoon 
ot the finest threads, and waits to 
grow its wings ; the slender stalk of 





ing all may be made to teach the same 
lesson. 

Out of innumerable examples that 
are recognized and used every day by 
the skillful educator, I have selected 
a few, endeavoring to show how these 
duties, which I have called social, may 
be lifted to a higher plane and how 
the child may be made to feel that 
the commandment ‘Be ye perfect as 
your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect,” may and does include more 
than to be obedient and truthful, 
gentle and loving. 





A Danger. 





“Well know they what they speak, 

That speak so wisely.”—SuHak. 
HE Boston Journal of Education 

says, truly, that “it will bea 
calamity not only to New York State, 
but to the nation, if Andrew 8. Draper 
is not re-elected as State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. It is put- 
ting it mildly to say that there is no 
man in this country who has shown 
greater ability as an administrator of 
State educational affairs under trying 
circumstances than he. Partisanship 
entirely aside,—and this has never in- 
fluenced our judgment of educational 
men and measures,—we think thet 
the probable Democratic legislature of 
New York would do the greatest ser- 
vice to the country and the most po- 
litic thing for itself if it would re-elect 
Judge Draper, who has given New 
York an educational prominence never 
before attained. He has shown him- 
self wise, courageous, and vigorous, 
having given the State an educational 
uplift that is felt alike in New York 
City and in the most rural of country 
districts. There are more than twenty 
States in the Union where the schools 
have been benefitted by what Judge 
Draper has done for the cause in New 
York.” 

Yes, there are forty-four States in 
the Union ‘‘where the schools have 
been benefitted by what Judge Draper 
has done for the cause in New York.” 

It is time that we set aside partisan- 
ship in the administration of school 
affairs in all places. We hope the 
‘‘Empiré State” will lead off in this 
direction. 
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LANGUAGE and observation—the 
first defining an idea and the second 
marking its scope or boundary, bring- 
ing it accurately before the mind for 
use—these are the two first steps op 
the ascending scale of the mind to 
power. We need more poets and 
fewer lunatics. Poets and poetry pro- 
mote the higher welfare of the people, 
and raise us above want and time to a 
larger, nobler view of life. 


Lovine beauty and the right is to 
see and to grow with the light into 
power. For this the schools train the 
children all the time. 
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For the little children, the natural 
history will teach the same lesson. 
The two little black ants that with 
such patient endeavor manage to car- 


corn that grows day by day so little, 
and yet in time is above their golden 
heads ; even their little examples in| 
addition and the lines in their draw- 





nocturnal density of ignorance and 
selfishness there shines perpetually 
' the halo of intelligence and progress. 
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Every teacher in the State should 
be able to tell what proportion of the 
$2,000,000,000 added wealth to the 
country this year will fall to the share 
of the good people of Arkansas? We 
hope the teachers will look into this 
matter and report fully to the people. 

A TEACHER influences multitudes 
by multitudes. 





WE want among our teachers a little 
more of thespirit of Isocrates,who wept 
from shame on receiving fees amount- 
ing to three thousand pounds from 
his hundred pupils. Not but what 

‘ the laborer [teacher] is worthy of his 
hire, but he must teach for something 
more and beyond “‘hire’’ if he teaches 
to any purpose. 





GREAT actions are those which pro- 
duce these effects by the energy of 
generous emotions and sentiments. 


—_—_—__ + Be —____ 


FAITH in others as well as ourselves 
gives us both strength and peace. 


rr or 
MAGNANIMITY and noblemen do 
not come by a stroke of the will. 
They must be assiduously ard con- 
stantly taught and cultivated. 


et ee 


Vitality, Bloom, Vigor. 


“Doth with a two-fold vigor lift me up 
To reach for victory.” 
—SHAK. 


HERE and why you find these? 
People are apt to attribute 
haggard looks to mental activity, and 
to counsel repose and tranquility as a 
cosmetic. 

To the thoughtful observer the fal- 
sity of this theory is obvious. It isin 
the country village, where the church 
meeting is the theatre, the mail the 
excitement, the days weeks, and one 
can hear the cows breathe in the 
deathly stillness that the greatest 
number of sunken cheeks, wrinkled 
brows, leaden complexions and lifeless 
expressions are to be seen among the 
women yet in their thirties. In the 
seething metropolis, living three lives 
and enjoying two, are to be found 
scores of women—mothers, or perhaps 
grandmothers—possessing all the vi- 
tality, freshness, and much of the 
bloom of early youth. 

The fact is, says a writer in the New 
York World, it is not activity, but 
drowsiness, the presence of sleeping 
or dead thought in the soul that is 
aging. Unvaried scenes, the repeti- 
tion to-morrow of to-day, to-day of 
yesterday, this week of the preceding 
one, the ability to calculate exactly 
what each neighbor is doing at each 
hour ofeach day—the inevitable clock- 


like routine of conception, the monot- ’ fu 





ony of existence, the utter weariness 
of an empty think-tank, that saps the | 
vernal springs of life, and creates de- 
cay in the face. 

Past grief, old angers, revenges, 
even past pleasures constantly dwelt 
upon—all dead, decaying, or decayed 
thought—make a sepulchre of the 
soul, a cemetery of the body, and a 
weather-beaten monument of the face. 
This is age. 

The women who never grow old are 
the student women—those who daily 
drink in new chyle through memoriz- 
ing, thoroughly analyzing, and per- 
fectly assimilating subjects apart from 
themselves. Study is development— 
is eternal youth. The student woman 
who makes wise use of her acquisitions 
has no time to corrugate her brow 
with dread thought of the beauty- 
destroyer leaping fast behind her. 
Not considered nor invited, Old Age 
keeps his distance. 

Brain culture, based on noble mo- 
tive, means sympathy, heart gentle- 
ness, charity, graciousness, enlarge- 
ment of sense, feeling, power. 

Such a being cannot become a fossil. 
She has found the elixir of life, the 
fountain of eternal youth. 
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A GREAT State when it cripples the 
resources of the common school sys- 
tem by lack of liberal appropriation 
to establish, maintain and perfect if, 
takes on anelementoflittleness which 
isa disgrace to the people. ‘‘Parsi- 
mony towards education is liberality 
towards crime.”’ 

7—_—_——SDD oe 

THESE school officers who should 
be giants and train giants play the 
dwarf when they limit and hinder 
the progress of the schools on the 
plea of economy—they seem strongly 
to forget for the time the truth of the 
statement—that “parsimony towards 
education is liberality towards 
crime.” 

Sree ee eee 

IGNORANNCE destroys and exter- 
minates. Intelligence is creative, safe, 
wholesome, healthy. Ignorance costs. 
Intelligence pays. 





INTELLIGENCE is the ocean at high 
tide. 


Ir the teachers were united they 
would be strong. Strength is better 
than wesaknees. 





“LA GRIPPE”’ CAN BE CON- 
QUERED. 

Sufferers of ‘‘La Grippe’’, Influenza, 
Asthma and other malarial troubles, 
may obtain relief by taking a trip to 
the wonderful Hot Springs of Arkan- 
sas, (the Carlsabof America). Through 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars to Hot 
Springs, via Iron Mountain Route. 
It you have a slight attack of any of 
these, take a trip at once and obtain 
relief. Round-trip tickets on sale at 
greatly reduced rates from all points 
in the United States and Canada. 
Write H. -C. Townsend, General 
Ea a taraeerecsiae wt 

» for ve pamphlets and. 
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Itching Skin Humors ’ 


Torturing, Disfiguring Eczemas 


And every species of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
and blotchy skin and scalp diseases are relieved in the majority 


of cases by a single appli 


cation, and speedily, permanently and 


economically cured by the Curicura 
REMEDIES when the best physicians, 
hospitals, and all other remedies fail, 
No language can exaggerate the suf. 
fering of those afflicted with these dis- 
eases, especially of little babies, whose 
tender skins are literally on fire. 


CUTICURA 


Remedies are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and-humor reme- 
dies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and agreeable to the most sensi- 
tive, and may be used on the youngest 
infant and most delicate invalid with 
gratifying and unfailing success. 


CuTIcuRA, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, permits rest and sleep, heals raw and irri- 


tated surfaces, cleanses the scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. CuTICURA 


Cr 


Soap, the only medicated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces, 
TICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor reme- 
dies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. 


Hence, the 


CuTICURA REMEDIES cure every humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 


4a ‘‘ How to Curg Diseases OF THE SKIN AND Boop,” mailed free to any address, 
300 Diseases, so Illustrations, 100° Testimonials. 
Cuticura Remeptes are sold throughout the world. 


2sc.; Cuticura RESOLVENT, $1. 


Pimply Skin 


' 64 pages, 
A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


rice, CuTICURA, soc.; CuTicurRA Soap, 


Prepared by Potter Druc & Cuemica Corp's, Boston, U. S. A. 


red, rough hands, painful finger ends and shapeless nails 
are preventedand cured by Cuticura Soap, in- 
comparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, 


while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of inflammation and clogging of 
the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants, 


= 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Till fit time 
Of law and course of direct session 
Call thee to answer. 
—SHAK. 

New Jersey leads off in the right 
direction in the following rule pre- 
scribed by the state board of edu- 
cation : 

“All Teachers are required to attend 
the Annual Instuitute held for the 
County in which they are teaching; 
and no deduction shall be made by 
Trustees from the salary of any 
teacher for the time he or she is in 
attendance upon said Institute.” 

Your certificates are liable for non- 
compliance, and the authority hereto- 
fore vested in County Superintendents 
to grant excuses for satisfactory cause 
has been annulled. 


AS TO MATERIALS. 


Each teacher will come supplied 
with a pencil to record new ideas for 
future reference. 

Convenient and appropriate note 
books, containing suitable music, will 
be furnished at the Institute with the 
compliments of the American Book 
Company, 806 and 808 Broadway, N.Y. 

We hope every Statein the Union 
will ‘‘rule” that teachers shall be paid 
a regular salary the time he or she 
is in attendance upon the ‘‘Institute.”’ 

This is just and proper. 

We have a growing and appreciative 


| circulate a large number of copies of 

| the JOURNAL among the tax payers” 
and people. 3 

The Journal published at Jersey 
City. N. J. says: : 
“In speaking of the influence of} 

the press, itis noted that a year or 
two ago the editor of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis,” 
urged that a liberal distribution of 
that paper among the teachers, school] 
officers and taxpayers, would reim-§ 

| burse each teacher circulating it four-! 
| fold its cost in one year. The teachers 

| caught the idea, and wisely and zeal 

| ously aided until 150,000 copies weré 
| put into circulation. At the close of 
the next year the report of the superin 
tendent of public instruction for Mis 

| souri showed an average increase of 
teachers’ wages of 19.62. Of course, if 

| was not claimed that all this was due 
|to this journal, but that it was ar 
active and prompt and the principlé 

| factor in securing this increase in thé§ 
| compensation of our teachers, no ing 
telligent person will deny. 

! — ee 

| Pror. JoHN TERHUNE is the abl 
and efficient county superintendent off, 
Bergen county. He has already} 
nearly revolutionized school matters 
| in this county, and the people sustain 

| him vigorously and cheerfully in his 
work. 





‘list of subscribers in New Jersey who! IGNORANCE is a barrier. 
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’ Enrolled last school year 





PROFESSOR C. M. Woodward, of the 
Washington University, has issued a 
pamphlet (through the publishing 
house of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 


Educational Value of Manual Train-\__ 
ing. The pamphlet was called out by 


“Committee on Pedagogies’ to the 
National Council’ of Teachers at its 
Nashville session July, 1889. This re- 
port is ineluded in Professor Wood- 
ward’s pamphlet, so that the reader is 
able to turn from the statements of 
the committee to those of Professor 
Woodward, or the contrary, and judge 
for himself as to the merits of the 
case. 

Probably there wille be very few 
who, after reading both statements 
attentively, will not have a feeling of 
surprise that, with its eye apparently 
upon manual training, the committee | 
| should have spent so much of its ener- 
| gies in the now not very novel criti- 
cism of ignorance as being likely to 
result in a poor quality of work, 
whether manual, or mental, or moral. 

It will prove very gratifying to in- 
telligent friends of manual training 
| to see how resolutely Professor Wood- 
| ward refuses to allow himself to be 
| driven into extreme positions in sup-| 
| port of this highly valuable phase of 
leducation. Certainly after this last 
}utterance of his no one can offer any 
25 STRONG MEMBERS | valid excuse for ignroance of the very 

| conservative attitude he maintains in | 


Compose the faculty. Evesy teacher is a graduate | | 
and professional teacher of experience. | the case. Instead of advocating man- 


$50,000 


LADIES’ RESIDENCE. 
THE 
CHILLICOTHE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ACTUAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
AND SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 





OYER 1000 DIFFERENT STUDENTS, 


And the present year has doubled the attendance 
of a year ago. 

















Invested in Buildings, Grounds and Furniture. | training, as the committee seem to) 
$32.50 | have supposed, Professor Woodward | 
P for ten weeks’ board, tuition and room rent. | explicitly affirms the validity of the | 
ays or ten v € « « e 
No other school in the West offers so much for | Manual Training School. precisely | | 


the money. | apes the ground” of the great value | 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, | which manual training possesses as a | 


meats to the more adequate unfolding | | 


Students can enter any time, rent adopted text 
books, select studies, etc, 


FREE CAR-RIDE. ject to get and carefully read this | 


The President will pay the student’s car fare pamphlet. 
both ways if he does not do all he advertises. 


of genuine mental life. 


a remarkable report made by the lication of Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer. 
features essentially new and progressive, and has been prepared by practical 
teachers to meet certain definite weaknesses, which have been found to exist in 
otper First Year books. 


| ual training as a substitute for mental | 


We advise all interested in this sub- | 806 anp 806 BRoapWAY ; 


‘ 


Harper and Gursess's Inductive batip Primer. For Younger 
Stndents. rWm. t. Harper, Ph.D,, President University of 
Chicago, and Is aoe B, Burgess, A A. Me Boston Latin School. 
1 vol., l2mo, half eet 4 PP.y 1.00. . 


New York and Chicago) entitled: The FAN Open letter to Teachers of Latin. 








DEAR Sir :— 


Permit us to call your attention to the announcement ore made, of the pub- 
This book contains 


1. Do you or your pupils ever grow weary of the “scrappiness” of the reading 


matter in your manual? If so , you will be interested in a book which is from the 
first based on one connected narrative, to which interest i is added by illustrations 
and cross references. 


- 2. Do you find your vocabularies sii long for thorough use and mastery? If 


so, you will value a book in which the average number of words in the first fifty 
lessons is only seven. 


Do you find that your pupils are almost swamped by a mass Of inflectional 


forms at the very beginning of their study? Then you will appreciate a book in 


nen the first eighteen lessons contain an average of less than two new endings to 
a lesson. 

4. You are probably prepariug to read Ceasar. Have you ever examined your 
First Year Book to see whether the author emphasizes the words, inflectional end- 
ings, and syntax which are needed in reading Cesar? Doso. The result will sur- 
prise you, and help you to undersnand why so little seems to have been done when 
you come to begin Ceasar in earnest. The perspective of your book is like that of — 
a Chinese picture, which has no foreground or background. For an explanation of 


| this statement compare, for instance, the summary of the third declension in Les- 


son lxii in the “‘Primer” with the treatment of: the same declension in your First 
Year book. 

The Inductive Primer is everywhere based on Ceasar, and insures preparation 
for Ceasar by simply following where he leads.” 

5. Do you find that your pupils can.often repeat paradigms very glibly 
without the slightest power to recognize or use the forms of the paradigmss in 
sentences? This is much less likely to occur where, as in the “Primer,” the pupil 
is not taught to repeat paradigms until he has found the forms which compose 
them in the text of Ceasar. 

6. Do you not need some method of unifying and fixing your pupils’ knowl- 
edge ,without the tedium of exact repetition? Please examine the “Review Les- 
sons’ of the “Primer.” They form an entirely unique feature. 

7. Are your pupils well fitted in English grammer? The ‘Primer’ has bound 
with it, ‘““Studies in English Grammar,” which are always at hand either for con- 
nected ‘study or for reference. In these “Studies” the nomenclature of Latin gram- 
mar is employed, They are constantly referred to iu the Latin lessons. You will 
find by examination that English grammar has never before been treated in this 
way in any Latin book. 

In a text-book on so novel a plan, great care has been taken to furnish to 
teachers and pupils all necessary directions for its use. Valuable explanations are 
found in the “Preface,” the “Suggestions to Teachers,” the introductory notes to 
lessons I and IX, and in numerous foot-notes wherever occasion demanded. These 
| directions are commended to your thoughtinl attention. They may be condensed 
into one short sentence :—‘Make the TEXT of Ceasar the basis for your work.” 

We cordially invite correspondence regarding the work, believing that this 
method will be found permanently the best. Specimen pages and circulars will be 
sent free, and special terms are made for introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. PUBLISHERS, 


258 anp 260 WaBASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, 


137 Watnut STREET, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 

















For free catalogue ad-iress 
ALLEN MOORE, M. S., Pres., 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
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Sign and send in the Coupon Orders. 





THE Bates County Democrat, which 
we always read with interest and| Is this map, printed on both sides, 


“Th eading | containing so much, of s/ecial use to 
ceonpope renege te otis se : every school, to every teacher, to 
Roo ’ ’ every school officer, to every farmer, 


go.’"? We always find the Bates | to every voter, is it 46 by 66 inches in 

County Democrat full of items of local ao 
es. 

and general interest. It always has Tis Sb seen). ‘nteccnast onli 2 

a good word to say for the schools, | most competent men in the hited 

churches, and other institutions that | States as the “wost wonderful publication 


build up the best interests of the peo- | °°” issued?” 
ple. Yes. 





GREAT MAP PREMIUM. 


Every teacher can now secure both a good Six-inch Globe and-the /atest and 
best Map published free, as a Premium, given with the AMERICAN JOURNALOF EDUCATION. Both sent prepaid. 


Do aii others charge double, and Yes. 
a a times as much a8| Are these the coupons which, if 
Ves, arge for this map? properly plainly signed and sent in, 
Must both the postoffice address |Will bring us this map, ‘the most 
‘and the express station be plainly wonderful publication ever issued?” 
|syen on your coupon order? | Yes. 
bes ia re | If there is no express station, can 
— ee ithe map be sent 4y mail; postpaid, for 


ow 29? 
What kind of catechising call you this? 150 cents, if your coupon order is filled 


es. lout and sent in? 


| Do you reply, “it is profitable?” | Yes. 








Coupon wap Order. 


PSI 


J. B. MERWIN—Managing LF 1itor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer for your “New R&VERSIBLE Map” at once, 
Enclosed Isend you $2.00 by money order or registered letter, 50 cents for the Map, and $1.50 for the 
JouRNAL, Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, post paid, one year, to 


WH Here sign your full name, 


and write it very plain cob a ced, Wen’ oe enuce vieded eaES WHO o Sab SEL eENe Cea Reeed ed ebcae LTRS eon Fer emeueD 


Send the JOURNAL to,..... 6... c cece eee Poor oe de pate vahe odes abebwtds cctckavy ivy weve gees Post Office 
RUNGE i, wc tons ves vehe abd nacase'cey se tus sete tus State OF 25 65 io SN eae et edeed coe seevevegsecceasteeene 
*Send Map by express, prepaid, tO..:.......ccreen ieee eeeteseeeeeeeeeneecdessneneeees Express Office, 
WIR, i sinh ce ndn ace. ceedecedser acess R.. Ri, Caunty Of. . oceeccs cis cvcce State Of. scivccsevesseted eiaee 


“We a to send the map, ge Ta by sxures but if there is no express office, we will send it by 
United S : : 


to any post office in t ab 
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1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, M 
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Enclosed I send you $2.00 by money order or registered letter, 50 cents for the Map and $1.50 for the 
JOURNAL. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, post paid, one year, to 


Were sign your full name, 
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OUR premiums sent to you postpaid 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe with 
the “game” of Two Trips Round the 
Worid-— and a new political historical 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States. by every ‘‘Farmers’ Alliance ”’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and 
keep posted in ‘current events.”’ 
Write for circulars, enclosing stamps 
for sample copies. See coupon orders 
on page 7. 

————__ pee -—-—__ — 

The pupil or child from the very 
earliest years must be specificially 
taught, not only to know, but to do. 





THE well-trained brain of your child 
gets to be fuilofinspirations. Bright 
thoughts dash in, take their places in 
groups and are anxious for the pen to 
record them. 





A wise man says: ‘Nothing is de- 
nied to well directed labor, and noth- 
ing is attained without it.” 





It is not enough for a teacher or 
speaker to have something to say; he 
must also know how to say it. 





Old and New. 


“Let me talk with this philosopher.” 
—SHAK, 


ROFESSOR DOLBEAR'S article on 

Metamorphoses in Education, Oc 
tober Popular Science Monthly, isad- 
mirably clear and vigorous in its 
statement of the modern requirements 
in education. On the other hand it is 
essentially unsound in its assumption 
of a complete break as between 
ancient and modern modes of thought 
and mental training. 

Of course Newton’s Principia and 
Darwin’s Origin of Species were 
epoch-making books. The methods 
of scientific investigation has unques- 
tionably been profvundly and happily 
modified since and through the ap- 
pearance of these works. But to de- 
clare that ‘‘all previous philosophizing 
upon history, philosophy, education 
or science, is of no more account than 
the reasoning of the Ptolemaics in 
astronomy was after the demonstra- 
tion of the Copernican theory” is a 
piece of extravagance it would behard 
to find the measure of. 

The fact is thatall ‘‘philosophizing”’ 
previous to the time of Newton and 
of Darwin was but the “‘propzede utic,”’ 
or series of prelimipary exercises of 
humans intelligence, leading up toand 
already implicitly containing the very 
doctrine of evolution for which some 





origin so exclusively ‘‘modern.’’ In 
making which claim, too, these over- 
zealous advocates seem blissfully 
unaware that they are thrusting 
double-edged contradiction into the 
very heart of the doctrine of evolution 
itself, since the doctrine, if true, must 
be illustrated in the manner of its 
own origin and development no less 
than elsewhere. 


On the other hand take the explicit 
announcement by Aristotle (Psy- 
chology, IIL, 13) that “Touch is* the 
necessary presupposition of the other 
senses.’”’? Add to this the fact that, 
as expressed by Siebeck (Geschichte 
der Psychologie, I, 2, 115) “pretty 
much everything which we to-day 
lay claim toin this science[psychology | 
Aristotle had already brought under 
consideration ; and this not merely on 
the side of speculative questions, and 
questions concerning the theory of 
knowledge, but also on the side of 
empirical investigation in anatomy 
and physiology, in observation of the 
preliminary conditions of conscious- 
ness, in comparison of human psychic 
life with that of animals, of the indi- 
vidual with that of the social group, 
as well as with that of the nation.”’ 
One (and we might almost say one 
only) really essential advance we 
moderns have made upon Aristolle’s 
results in this field, and that isin 
the recognition of the of the function 
ot the negyous system in prychic life. 
Even here, too, the beginnings are 
traceable back almost to the time ot 
Aristole. ; 

It would be well also, while insist- 
ing that the doctrine of evolution is 
so wholly ‘“‘modern,’’ to take some ac- 
count of the remarkable intimations 
in. this direction contained in the 
theory of the Stoics, a theory which 
involved the most ‘‘thorough-going 
interfusion of the organic and the log- 
ical” aspects of the world-order. (Cp 
Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 110, 
and elsewhere.) 

Of course it is not pretended that in 
the earlier echools of thinkers the 
doctrine of evolution found consis- 
tent and adequate statement. We 
cannot expect to find there an antici- 
pation of this doctrine; though it is 
unquestionable that clear and deeply 
significant premonitions are given, 
even in very early writings, render- 
ing it wholly absurd to insist upon 
the exclusively ‘‘modern” origin of 
the doctrine. 

Darwin, indeed, as every oneknows, 
made no such claim, but took pains 
to point out a long list of workers in 
natural history who had more or less 
clearly divined the great Law of 
Natural Selection, to which he was 
himself the first to give explicit and 
approximately adequate formulation. 

To the student of Hegel, finally, it 
is plain enough that on the side of 
the fundamental categories of thought 
and their necessary organic concate- 
nation no other thinker has formulated 





of its over-zealous advocates claim an 


thing approaching the same degree of 
precision and rigid logical consistency. 
It is true that he failed ingloriously 
in his attempt to apply his method in 
the field of pature. On the other hand 
it has been the good fortune of Dar- 
win and Spencer to work out (with 
far less, indeed, of rigid exactness) 
the same general principle in the 
realm of the visible and tangible—a 
realm in which there is so much to 
seize and chain the imagination even 
of those who are quite unable to fol- 
low a course of moderately elaborate 
abstract reasoning. 

Finally it may be said that Chris- 
tianity itself presents to us the prin- 
ciple of evolution as working in the 
innermost nature of men. It claims 
that the true Law of the Soul’s Life is 
this: That it shall advance steadily 
from less to more adequate modes of 
conscious conformity to the divine, 
spiritual World-Order as the true En- 
vironment of man considered as a 
thinking, immortal being. 

Study modern science? By all 
means and with all eagerness! But 
let us not throw away the world outof 
which this splendid plant has grown! 
True education culminates in reasoned 
knowledge of the World as a whole 


and in its organic unity. 
W.M. B. 





Star Lilies. 





A CHRISTMAS EVE REVERIE. 





By An Old School Master. 





Dedicated to his pupils, past and present.] 





“The crown imperial.”—SuHak. 


H* asleep I sat near the window 

of my study, scarcely noticing 
how significantly the stars were 
twinkling at me. The fields were 
covered with snow. The soft star- 
light gave to all the outer world a 
dreamy look of unreality; or rather, 
of super-earthly reality. The silence 
was unbroken as if all things were 
joined in universal worship. 

By little and little the stars seemed 
to move from their places. Themove- 
ment was so gradual as scarcely to 
give me any feeling of surprise. From 
all directions they came in toward me 
along straight yet vibrant lines. 
There was perfect rhythm—so much 
so that all seemed responding to some 
common impulse and to unite in the 
expression of an all-pervading pur- 
pose. 

And now a wonder indeed appeared. 
For their approach proved also a 
transformation. What first surprised 
me was that as they came nearer their 
sparkle, instead of growing brighter, 
really became more and more sub- 
dued. With this, too, their . forms 
grew lighter, and presently each ap- 
peared asa faultlessly beautiful lily 
of the valley. Some were larger, 
some smaller. And now the common 


For I could see that the lilies were con. - 
nected through the living branches 
on which they grew, though the 
main stem still remained invisible. 
Each still gave out a subdued but 
subtle light. The star-nature wag 
by no means extinguished. The or. 
ganic character of the lily was only 
superadded. Nor was this all. Each 
from time to time received a sudden 
special impulse of motion; and with 
such impulse it gave forth a tone of 
utmost sweetness and purity, while 
all these tones joined in perfect unison 
of richest harmony. 

I wondered at all this. But with 
aroused attention I soon saw the ex- 
planation of it all. As pulsations of 
light from all this multitude of shin- 
ing, resounding lilies met and crossed 
at this or that point in the intervening 
spaces the interfused radiance at each 
of these points suddenly revealed an 
unexpected character. For in eachI 
saw the beautiful face of an angel, 
and witha wand the angel was lightly 
striking now this bell and now that 
one of the flowers nearest. him. The 
rhythm was perfect. Clearly these 
angels were the children of Light, and 
this that I saw made clear to me the 
meaning of the magic music of the 
spheres. 


I listened long with growing won- 
der and delight. Andall the greater 
was my wonder as the vision began 
to unfold a series of rhythmic forms 
before my eyes. At first there was only 
a vague shimmering of the air. Then 
little by little I could see those same 
angel faces flashing more distinctly 
into visibility. But already they had 
grown more serious, their wands had 
become Jarger and their rhythmic 
strokes more simply regular. Under 
these strokes too I could see, in a wide 
sand-covered plain near a great river, 
a simple, massive, four-square struc- 
ture slowly arising, its lines and faces 
drawing to a point above. 

While I watched intently the last 
strokes completing this structure one 
of the angels faded away into invisi- 
bility. Then the others took his 
wand—the instrument he had worked 


the mighty structure which he and 
they had builded. 

Then they softly touched the bells 
of the lilies again, and the solemn, yet 
strangely cheerful, music seemed to 
say: ‘Here his work began. Its lines 
have crossed each other above. On 
this side his work is finished. But 
the lines above there extend beyond 
the point of meeting. Henceforth they 
do but widen the spaces between 
them. There, above, he will work 
and not die.” 

As I listened the vision grew dim 
and at length was lost in vague mist. 
But yet the chimes continued ringing. 
For a while they rang faintly, imter- 
ruptedly, and with mingled sadness 
and joy. Then it seemed that the 





impulse that moved them appeared 





the doctrine of evolution with any- 


to me in an intangible, organic form. 


number of angels must be vastly mul- 


 tiplied and the variety of the bells 
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grew into a rich symphony beyond 
any previous hint of possibility. 









‘showed a more and more intimate re- 


_ And once more a wonder appeared. 
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a patly increased, for the chimes 


At the same time the mist or nebula 
lationship to the music of the bells. 


For the very vibrations became visi- 
ble throughout the nebulous mass. 
‘Everywhere light began flashing 
through. On myriad centers it gath- 
ered, and once more as the light grew 
clearer these centers of radiance 
bloomed into forms glowing with in- 
telligence, though now the light was 
infinitely varied and each form thus 
presented a rich, rhythmic individ- 
uality of color. This color, too, ap- 
peared as a kind of halo about the 
bright forms and seemed in some 
mysterious way to express the special 
spiritual qualities of the shining soul 
within. 

All the while, too, the chime grew 
fuller and more exultant; and the 
whole multitude of angels, weaving a 
dance amid the lilies which they still 
kept resounding, gradually gathered 
themselves into a splendid structure, 
reaching upward beyond ali power ot 
vision, lost in the depths of infinitude, 
vibrating throughout with life, shin- 
ing in every part with varied light, 
perfect in unison through all. Yet 
every moment the whole kept chang- 
ing. Temple arose within temple. 
The angel forms grew more and more 
familiar. Their work grew ever more 
complex. Whence it happened that 
concert of action seemed here and 
there to lack completeness, though 
from moment to moment itgrew more 
and more complete. 


AsI observed more closely I saw 
that while most took pride in their 
work and sought to attain perfection, 
there were some who wrought rather 
from constraint than from real inter- 
est. This made the movementsof the 
others less free, and sometimes mar- 
red-the music they so much delighted 
to produce. But, ‘in spite of hindrance, 
all grew more graceful, beauty shined 
out more and more in all their work, 
the central nucleus of light in each 
grew brighter, and the halo of rhyth- 
mic color surrounding each became at 
once more rich and more refined. 

At length these forms became so 
well defined that I could discern their 
actual features ; and to my delight I 
found that the angel forms and faces 
whose beauty, even when dimly re- 


vealed, I had so much admired, were 
in truth the forms and faces of the 


children of men who have rendered 


time significant by introducing into 
it the rhythm of Eternity—by showing 
the divine beauty of that freedom 


which is gained through obedience. 


And so it became plain to me that 
this compound temple is built by the 
united lives of those who constitute 
the growing likeness of the perfect 
A compound temple, indeed! 
Since in its unfolding its outward form 
appears as nothing less than the inter- 


One. 


fused institutions of the human world. he was best fitted; with an intelli- 
Nay, as a living temple it must ever gent discrimination between work 
be undergoing change. Hence its in-| which could be done rapidly and that 
which could not; and with untiring 
energy on the part of those responsi- 
: ble for its progress. 


exhaustible freshness amid perpetual 
signs of decay. In its total compass 
it is indeed the true cathedral, above 
whose pinnacles hovers the ever- 
nearing starry heaven of hope, at the 
roots of whose walls spring peren- 
nially the lily of the valley, and in 
whose roofs ring with ever clearerand 
richer tones the mystic, eternal Christ- 
mas chimes. 





The Century Dictionary. 





“T endowed ef 


With words t 
W 1TH the appearance of this 
sixth volume, containing 1,046 
pages beginning with the word sérub, 
The Century Dictionary, which is uni- 
versally regarded as the greatest of 
American literary enterprises, is 
brought to its close. 
Its successful completion, substan- 
tially within the time originally an- 
nounced by the publishers, is cer- 
tainly a most notableevent. The pre- 
face issued with the first part was 
dated May 1, 1889, the supplementary 
note to the preface issued with the 
last part, October 1, 1880. 
Between these dates has been pub- 
lished, in twenty-four parts, which 
have followed one another with 
almost mechanical regularity, a dic- 
tionary of 7,046 large quarto pages, 
containing, from the printer’s point 
of view, two-thirds as much matter 
as the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
iucluding about 500,000 definitions of 
over 215,000 words, 50,000 defined 
phrases, 300,000 illustrative quotations 
and 800 cuts. 
The labor involved in this 
achievement is enormous. To have 
published any serious work of such 
size in that time would have been a 
remarkable exploit: the fact that the 
work is a dictionary, which was 
planned on an ideal before regarded 
as unattainable, and which has prac- 
tically attained this ideal, makes the 
result little less than extraordinary. 
To form a faint idea of what the mak- 
ing of this book meant, one has but to 
consider the difficulty of collecting 
such disconnected matter (for the en- 
tirely ‘‘new” words, definitions, and 
quotations in The Century Dictionary 
almost out-number all that the dic- 
tionaries which precede it contain) 
the care involved in the statement 
and verification of millions of more or 
less isolated facts, and the labor of 
producing, with such variety of mate- 
rial, a typographically faultless page. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this 
wonderful rapidity of publication was 
possible only by reason of the long, 
elaborate, and thorough preparatory 
work done on the whole book before 
a page of it was sent to press. So 
careful was this preparation, so meth- 
odical and well ordered the execution 
of the plan, that punctuality and 


purposes, 
at made them known.” 
—SHAK. 


generate into haste. 


rapidity were never allowed to de- 
It should also 
be added, that the dictionary could 
have been produced only by a force 
exceptionally well qualified for the 
task ; under a division of the labor by 


Both the careful preparation and 
the ability of the workers are shown 
in the generally high quality of these 
myriads of definitions and etymolo- 
gies. Almost any one can write a 
definition of a word off-hand; but to 
write the definition of it; to state its 
meaning exactly, including nothing 
that should be excluded and exclud- 
ing nothing that should be included ; 
to analyze this meaning ciearly, so 
that its different elements can readily 
be distinguished ; and to do this in ex- 
actly the right words, in unpedantic, 
precise, and vigorous English which 
not only makes clear the thought 
aimed at, but also suggests those 
subtle asscciated and utterly undefin- 
able shades of meaning which consti- 
tute the distinctive flavor of so many 
English words—this is another mat- 
ter, a labor that requires time and is 
fit for a master of thought and style. 
This has been the ideal of The Century 
Dictionary, and it may truly be said 
of it that it has raised the standard 
of definitions so high that future 
lexicographers will have great diffi- 
culty in raising it higher. 

We shall make further allusion 
from time to time of other important 
features of thisgreat work. The pub- 
lishers, ‘‘The Century Co., New York 
City, New York, or the General 
Agents for the west, 8. F. Junkin & 
Co., Olive street, St. Louis, will be 
glad tosend circulars of information 
to all who feel an interest in the fur- 
ther investigation of this great work. 





At Home and Abroad. 





“Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word.” 


—SHAK. 

N another column we present the 
text of the original and a transla- 
tion of ‘‘The International Jury of 
Awards of the World’s Fair at Paris,”’ 


Journal, of St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
We are more indebted to our helpful, 


we can find language to express. 


the JOURNAL. 


tion of this journal. 


the people, said: 


American Journal of Education, St 


in which they ‘‘decree” a ‘‘diploma of 
a silver medal’ to the American 


intelligent constituency— old and new 
—for this splendid recognition than 


This helpful, intelligent constitu- 
ency is constantly growing, too. We 
have quoted before some of the good 
words kindly spoken .by our generous 
contemporaries of the work done by 


The Educational Courant of Louis- 
ville, Ky., sometime since in an em- 
phatic and specific way called the 
special attention of teachers and edu- 
cators all over the country to the he/p- 
ful record made by the American 
Journal of Education, and the imme- 
diate practical, pecuniary results to 
the teachers in extending the circula- 


The Courant, in speaking of the 
direct money value to the teachers, in 
the circulation of this journal among 


“A year or two ago the editor of the 


Louis, urged thata liberal distribution 


school officers and tax-payers, would 
re-imburse each teacher circulating it, 


four-fold its cost to them ina year. 


The teachers caught the idea, and 
wisely and zealously aided in the work 
until one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this paper were put into per- 
manent circulation. At the close of 
the next year, the report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an average in- 
crease of the wages of the teachers 
amounting to $19.62. Of course, it was 
not claimed that all this was due to 
the circulation of this Journal, but 
that it was an active, prompt, and the 
principal factor in securing this in- 
crease in the compensation of the 
teachers no intelligent person will 
deny.”’ 
We also select from a large number 
of strong endorsements of the helpful, 
practical, pecuniary value of circulat- 
ing this Journal among the people, the 
following: 
ProF. I. H. BRown, author of ‘‘Com- 
mon School Elocution,’”’ and at the 
time Superintendent of the schools of 
Edwardsville, Ills.,wrote us as follows: 
‘‘We want every teacher, male and’ 
female, old and young, public and pri- 
vate in the State of ILLINOIS and in 
the United States to know that J. B. 
Merwin has done more by his lectures 
and addresses and through the pages 
of the American Journal of Education 
for the permanent, pecuniary int:- rests 
of the teachers in the West and South 
than any other man, living or dead. 
We not only know and experience this 
fact, but we want to acknowledge it, 
and have it given publicity, too.” 
Yours very truly, 
I. H. Brown, Sup’t Schools, 
Edwardsville, Tlls. 
With a growing, helpful, intelligent 
constituency, co-operating constantly 
and vigorously with us, who can esti- 
mate the beneficient results of these 
combined efforts. We start, with this 
issue, on the twenty-fifth year of con- 
tinuous service as managing editor of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, with only the bes‘ wishes for a 
‘‘Happy New Year’’ to every person 
living. 





THE Rev. Thomas Marshall, while 
in Japan became intimately ac- 
quainted with Prof. James Main 
Dixon, M. A., R. R. 8. (Ediu) Profes- 
sor of English literature in the Im- 
perial University, Tokyo, Japan. Dr. 
Marshall seems to value this acquain- 
tanceand his attainments very highly. 

As Prof. Dixon proposes to visit the 
United States, and perhaps locate 
here, we take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the strong, special endorse- 
ments by many of the leading educa- 
tors, not only of Japan, but of Europe, 
of Prof. Dixon for the position of a 
Professor of English literature. 

Rev. Dr. Marshall will be glad to 
correspond or communicate with any 
institution who may be interested in 
securing the services of th‘s eminent 
educator. 

Dr. Marshall’s postoffice address is 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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OUR premiums sent you, postpaid, 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe, with 
the ‘‘game’”’ of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,”’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and 
keep posted in ‘current events.’’ 
Write for circulars, enclosing stamps 
for sample copies. See coupon order 
on page 7. 
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PRESIDENT W. R. HARPER, of the 
new University of Chicago, has taken 
up his residence in that city, and will 
now devote himself exclusively to the 
interests of that institution. He will 
probably introduce some new and val- 
uable features into our American sys- 
tem of education. 





a ee 

THE University of Chicago has 
already purchased in Berlin, Ger- 
many, a library which comprises 
280,000 volumes and 120,000 disserta- 
tions in all languages. 





THE will of ths late Henry B. Nor- 
ton gives $200,000 for a public library 
at Norwich, Conn.; also other public 
bequests, 

——_—__ peo ———_- 

The President of Brazil asks for 
an appropriation of $550,000 to pay 
the expenses of its representation at 
the Chicago fair. 
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Is NoT this the greatest work in the 
world for the teacher to lead the soul 
of the pupil out of the dungeon of ig- 
norance and unconsciousness, and to 
open the door to light and freedom. 





KNOWING is the walk of heaven to 
heaven. 





TuHIs instinct of development im- 
planted and nourished by our teachers 
is an eternal blooming into light and 
power and immortality. 


>a 


THOUGHT is the gate which lets the 
mind pass on into the eternal. 


THE United States is the firstnation 
in the history of the world to have 
three cities of over 1,000,009 inhabit- 
ants each. Let your pupils name 
them and the special influences which 
contributed to their phenomenal 








-growth. 


ENJOYMENT wearies after a while— 
effort never, hence let the children 
create, add too, and so strengthen 
themselves. 











The Ethnic Factor in Education. 





OTHING is rightly known until it 

is known in its relations. That 

is the principle which underlies all 
science properly socalled. It is espec- 
ially the guiding principle of all mod- 
ern investigation. Other things being 
equal, the degree in which the individ- 
ual investigator is permeated by this 


principle, the clearness and fulness 


with which he apprehends its import, 
will determine alike the validity and 
the consistency of the results he at- 
tains. 

This is the ceniral secret in the mar- 
velous development of modern science. 
No ‘‘fact’”’ is even fully admitted to be 
a fact for the inquirer until it has been 
subjected to the strictest and most 
varied comparison—until its essential 
relations are put beyond all reasonable 
question. 

In every department of inquiry this 
method has become the dominant one. 
So that in psychology, for example, 
there is not only the most patient and 
painstaking comparison of individual 
human mind with individual human 
mind, as well as the further compari- 
son of the human degree of mind with 
such traces of mind as appear in the 
lower animals; but there has also been 
instituted a searching comparison as 
between the various ethnic trends of 
mental development. This aspect of 
the subject can, in fact, be successfully 
unfolded only through a long-contin- 
ued and vastly extended co-operative 
effort on the part of the most devo'ed 
and skillful psychologists of al] 
nations. 

To collect such results, to sift them, 
to present them in their organic con- 
nection and thus render them avail- 
able for further study. is a task requir- 
ing at once rare gifts and rare oppor- 
tunities. 

Much has, indeed, been done through 
individual initiativein the more gen- 
eral department of anthropology (e. g. 
Waitz in Germany, Tylor in England 
and Brinton in America). But more 
especially in Germany a group of 
inquirers have for a number of years 
been formulating the results of their 
work in the field of ethnic psychology 
( Volker-psychologie) in a journal de- 
voted especially to that subject; while 
more recently, in America, organized 
effort in a similar direction has been 
undertaken at the Clark University, 
though here the science of Pedagogy 
is kept more particularly in view. 

But there yet remained the more 
comprehensive task of collecting the 
reaily significant facts in the whole 
range of educational work done in all 
countries, and of grouping these facts 
in accordance with the ethnic peculi- 
arities to which they give expression. 

A moment’s reflection must, besides, 
make it evident to any thoughtful 
mind that nothing short of the re- 
sources of a nation could suffice for 
the mere collecting of the materials 
for such a task; while on the other 


pensable. 


has become more clearly defined until, 
of Dr. Harris’s first Report as 


legitimate and deeply 


apprehended, but also 
comprehended. 


thoroughly 


systematized, and specialists are now 


other related facts. 
not only for the United States but for 
each of the countries of Europe. 

The Commissioner’s Introduction, 
summarizing and interpreting as it 
does, the entire range of facts thus far 
collected, is one of the most compre- 
hensive and suggestive contributions 
to be found within the whole range of 
educational literature. And the se- 
cret of this is mainly_in the clear, fine 
grasp of the ethnic factor as deter- 
mining the psychological character, 
and through this the educational 
trend, in each of the countries whose 
systems are brought under review. 
Soalso the Comparison of the German, 
American and French Schools in 
Chapter II is full of important matter 
in respect of the comparative merits 
of educational means and methods in 
these three countries; while the spec- 
ial chapters devoted to the various 
nationalsystems present, in each case, 
an organic view which will prove 
atiractive, rather than repellent, to 
every earnest teacher as well as to 
every intelligent manager of schools. 
Indeed, we are confident that this Re- 
port will, in the best sense of the term, 
become popular with all true friends 
of education, whether in America or 
in Europe. 

It is impossible here to enter into 
details; and this is the less needful as 
we hope to return from time to time 
toa mine that is so well worth the 
working. 

It ought to be added that Dr. Harris 
has departed from his predecessors in 
this, among other respects: That his 
report will appear in three;consecutive 
parts. Part I (now at hand) besides 





hand these materials, to whatever 
extent accumulated, must still remain 
practically valueless until some speci- 
ally qualified mind, chosen from within 
the nation is assigned the work of 
tracing out the organic factors in the 
mass, and of exhibiting those factors 
in their proper, vital relation. It need | and promise the same comprehensive # 
hardly be added that here familiarity | treatment of special aspects of educat- 


with, and clear comprehension of, the! 
ethnic aspect of psychology is indis- 


It was for the accomplishment of 
such purpose in this country that the 
National Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington was founded. No doubt the 
purpose wasat first very inadequately 
apprehended. But from year to year 
the legitimate function of the Bureau 


with the recent issue of the first part 
Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education the 
significant 
fanction of the Bureau may be said 
to be for the first time not only clearly 


The work has become excellently 


employed upon well-defined tasks; so 
that in the present Report the reader 
easily finds where to look for a re- 
quired class of facts, and also finds 
their interpretation in the light of 
And this is done 


lix) contains 274 pages and, ag 
comparative view of the chief national 
systems of education. 

The tables of contents of Parts IT 
and III are, however, also given here, 





ional work: For example, the Nor- 
mal School, Manual and Industrial 
Training, Co-eduction, ete. etc. 

Commissioner Harris anticipates 
criticism, and of course additional 
facts are yet to be received even 
for the current Report. By the pub- 
lication of his Report in successive 
parts the general view is put within 
the reach of those interested, at an 
earlier period; while in the remaining 
parts advantage can be taken of criti- 
ciem and of supplementary facts re- 
ceived later to render the report in its 
completed form more adequate and 
accurate. 

Let all who can obtain this Report 
do so and read it with careful atten- 
tion. Though the critical reader may 
have a feeling that there is yet some- 
thing to be hoped for, he cannot deny 
that there is here in tangible form far 
more for which all real friends of 
education must be sincerely thankful, 

W. M. B. 


~~ 
ee 





Georgia. 





of the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville, Tenn., have re- 
cently increased the number of 
scholarships in that school to 177, of 
which Georgia is alone entitled to 
twenty-six. A scholarship is worth 
$100 a year and the student’s railroad 
fare to and from Nashville, and is 
good for two years. Drop a postal 
card to Dr. W. H. Payne, Nashville, 
Tenn., and it will bring you a eata- 
logue that will tell you all about this 
famous school. We should think the 
bright teachers of Georgia would se- 
cure these twenty-six scholarships 
early, and avail themselves of the 
splendid advantages to be gained at 
this Normal College. 





GRAMMAR and mathematics can be 
taught, genius can only be aroused, 
Do we employ a mechanic who can 
only teach, or a genius to arrouse? 





Every heroic action and every in- 
spiring poem is a means of instruction 
to your pupils. These are not far off 
or infrequent. 


——_—_ reo —_—_—_—_—_ 


SURE CURE FOR “‘LAGRIPPE.”’ 
Sufferers of ‘‘La Grippe,’’ Influenza, 
Asthma and other Malarial troubles 
may obtain relief by taking a trip to 
the Wonderful Hot Springs (the Carls- 
bad of America). Through Pallman 
Baffet Sleeping Cars. Round-trip ex- 
cursion tickets now on sale via Iron 
Mountain Route. Ticket Office 102 
North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





the Commissioner’s Introduction (pp, | 


already intimated, presents a general — 


W°* understand that the trustees 
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OuR premiums sent you, posipasid 
with the American Fournal of Educa- 
fion, are & new six-inch Globe with 
the “game” of Zwo Trips Around the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
State, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and keep 
posted in “current events.’’ Write 
for circulars, enclosing stamps for 
sample copies. See coupon order on 
page 7 for further particulars. 

Lo UE EER Se 

THE school opens the eyes of every 
man to the fact that he is naturally as 
good as the king; and as much en- 
titled to have and to hold an opinion of 
his own as the king himself. Here is 
your laborer laying down his spade to 
discusss the questions of economy and 
the laws of production and distribu- 
tion. Here is the farmer leaving his 
team to a quiet lunch while he argues 
the claim of agriculture as a political 
question. Here are the women de- 
manding suffrage, and equal wages 
for equal work; and getting them, 
too. You see how through the school 
the world is progressing, giving the 
people more power in all directions. 

SRE EARS 0h 5 ely 

Let us understand it—there is. no 
halt, no check in this grand march 
of mind. The people believe in edu- 
education - they know that parsimony 
on the part of school officers towards 
education is liberality towards crime. 
They want none of it. 

PEOPLE who do not believe in com- 
mon schools for the instruction of the 
masses do not hurt education but 
condemn themselves. ‘‘Parsimony 
towards education is liberality to- 
words crime.” 

ES SE SE 

Yess, if education is good and help- 
ful as it is let us have more of it so as 
to give the people more power. 

Ignorance limits and hinders and 

blights. Intelligence is a political 

necessity. 








WHat elevates the character of our 


work as teachers is loftiness of pur- 


pose, and the self-denial and generosity 
of the effort made to realize our ideals 


in the character of our pupils regard- 


less of any present compensation. 
ooo 
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We have made great strides in school architecture t 





the school directors’ convention in 
that county, makes some very valu- 
able and timely suggestions, good for 
all school districts: l 
The building itself should be a sub- 
stantial one and possess some archi- | 
tectural beauty. In my humble opin- 
ion the best material is stone. | 
A stone house, if well built, is neat 
and almost everlasting, costing less 
for repairs than any other, and if well 
studded off from the wall before plas- 
tering, is dry, cool in summer and 
warm in winter. All school houses, I} 
think, should have a suitable cellar 
for the storing of fuel in, and perhaps 
in some localities to accommodate the 
heating apparatus. It of course should 
be large enough to accommodate all 
the pupils who are likely to attend 
without crowding. The ceiling should 
not be less than ten feet in height, 
and it and the side walls should be of 
hard mortar finish and be whitewashed 
at least once a year. The sides, per- 
haps, would be better by being wains- 
coted for a height of two or three feet 
from the floor. All the available 
space within reach of the children 
should be occupied by good black- 
board surface, and for this I would 
most certainly recommend solid slate 
stone. Itis economical, durable, and 
as near faultless as is possible. The 
flooring should be of the very best 
quality, either heart-pine or oak. 
Here, as in many other places, it is 
economy to use the very. best to be 
had. Itis well that the house have a 
vestibule or ante-room. This prevents 
the ingress. of disagreeable draughts 
in severe weather, and is a good place 








This is a cut of the model country school-house on exhlbition at the Centennial in Philadelphia. 


A Model School House. 


‘‘When we mean to build, 
We first secure the plat, then draw the model.” 
—SHAK. 
rR. J. N. Rrowarps, of Falls, SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Co, Pa., in a paper read before| Ax to the furniture, I consider there 


| too closely together, yet close enough 


(at work. Another important matter 
\is not to have the seats too high for. 


| with his feet dangling in the air is 


Dienrry of character in our teachers 
is the token of their innitiation into 
wisdom and the seal of their consecra- 
tion to excellence. They can afford to 
wait for a proper recognition of their 
great work. 

a n  - - 

INTELLIGENCE is something more 
than a coterie. 





for the children to leave some of their 
surplus mud. The windows should 
be in the sides, and should occupy at 
least one-fifth as much space as the 
floor. They should be provided with 


suitable shades to obscure the bright 
glare of the sunshine, which should 
not be used as they are in many of our 


homes to shut out the sunlight. 


FRONT 
DESK. 


© meet modern demands since that exhibition. 


“J, B. 





BACK 
SEAT. 


DESK AND 
SEAT. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 20th, 1890. 


MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
St. Lours, Mo. 


GENTLEMEN: 


The ONE HUNDRED AND TWEN- 


TY-FIVE “Improved Gothic” Desks and Seats 
which you put into my first year class-rooms again 
this year are in all respects entirely satistactory. 


All my class-rooms in the Manual Training 


School of Washington University are now fur- 


nished with your “Improved Gothic Desks and 


Seats,’”” 


is no one style that is perfect. All the 
modern ones are good, but none fault- 
less.* The sests should not be crowded 


to allow the pupil to sit upright while 


the little fellows to reach the floor 
with their feet easily. Te compel a 
small child to sit two or three hours 


barbarous, and will result in anterior 
curvature of the upper leg, if nothing 
worse. Where the seats are too high 
each pupil unable to reach the floor 
should have a suitable stool to rest his 
feet upon. One of the most serious 
faults with the modern desk is that 
the base or feet are not broad enough 
to secure a firm attachment to the 
floor. Instead of being but two or 
three inches in width, they should be 
at least a foot, or have a brace extend- 
|ing from above to the floor. With the 
present arrangement, after a few 
years’ wear the desks get to see-saw- 
ing, which the vigorous boy manages 
tofurthér develop, and soon they need 
@ general overhauling for repairs. 

The teacher should have a suitable 
desk, especially an easy chair. The 
aisles should be covered with strips of 
durable matting. This would prevent 
@ great amount of noise during the 
changing of the classes and at other 
times. These strips could be easily 
removed, cleaned and replaced. 

No power of the child should ever 
be weakened, but only its counterbal- 
ancing power strengthened. This is 
what education means—an all round, 
harmonious, full, complete develop- 
ment. Ifour teachers are doing this 
work they doing the greatest work in 
the world. 

“Bodily weakness is almost sure to 
make mental weakness, and this men- 
tal weakness is almost fatal to success. 
The broken arm of the child is much 
sooner cured than the broken spirit 


desks,’ “4 
procured, of “The Improved Gothic Style.” 


Respectfully, 
Cc, M. WOODWARD, 
Director Manual Training School.” 
In other words, all other desks but our “Im- 
proved Gothic Desks and Seats’’ have been dis- 


carded in this Manual Trainlng School. 





*We have sent to Dr. J. N. Richards the en- 


dorsements of The Improved Gothic Desks and 


Seats, so that he may know where “‘faultless 
as to construction and durability, may be 


as. 
1 





Is it not well that only a little, day 
by day, of love, sorrow, destiny, life, 
eternity, the beginning and the end, 
is revealed to us and interpreted? 
What wisdom we need to live in such 
companionship! Is it a small matter 
to train children in all these direc- 
tions? Is it not the greatest work? 
We think so. 


or 


THE world is led and carried away, 
not by locomotives, but by ideas. 





YES, train every ‘child to have a 
calling, and to perform its duty. This 
is, of itself, the highest virtue. 





THE great in soul have an intimate 
if invisible communion with each 
other, and rejoice in the revelation 
which language gives of this commun- 
ion. 


A REAL teacher is a citizen of the 
universe of souls, and feeds and is fed 
by a spiritual manna, and thus lives 
a double or vastly multiplied life. 








DISSIMULATION and falsehood may 
seem to be profitable. They may be 
combined with skill and smartaess 
but they are always base. 





0200000000680 
e GOOD NEWS @ 


@f THE MILLIONS OF CONSUMERS OF 


® Tutt’s Pills. ¢ 


It gives Dr. Tutt pleas Tutt pleasure to an- 
e) nounce that he is now putting up a & 


eTINY LIVER PILLe 


which is of exceedingly small size, yet 
retaining all the virtues of the intger 
rs table. Both sizes of these pil pills 
vege e. 
Ox : issued, The exact size of e 
patente TINY LIVER PILLS 
is shown in the border of this “ad.” 








or broken heart is cured. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








MISSISSIPPI 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 





. W. MARTIN, Jackson ............ 7T 
j. B. MERWIN, St. Louis Editors. 


OuR premiums sent you postpaid, 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe, with 
the ‘‘game’’ of Two Trips Round the 
Wor’d—and a tiew political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘ Farmers’ Alliance,”’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and keep 
posted in ‘‘current events.’’ Write for 
circulars, enclosing stamps for sample 
copies. See coupon order on page 7. 

rr oe 

A LIBERAL portion of the $2,000,- 
000,000 of added wealth to the forty- 
four States in the Union ought to find 
its way to the 400,000 teachers who do 
so much if training to habits of thrift, 
industry, and economy, the youth of 
the land. 





THE 400,000 teachers in the United 
States ought to share liberally and 
largely in this $2.000,000,000 of added 
wealth to the country. 


ALL the States should arrangeearly 
for a more liberal compensation to the 
teachers, who do so much valuable 
and necessary work in training the 
children. 








History. 





“Which often leaves the history unspoken, 
That it intends to do.” 
—SHAK. 


rk. H. B. ADAMS says American 
local history should be studied 
as a contribution to national history. 
This country will yet be viewed and 
reviewed as an organism of historic 
growth, developing from minute 
germs, from the very protoplasm of 
state-life. And some day this country 
will be studied in its internal rela- 
tions, as an organic part of a larger 
organism now vaguely called the 
World-State, but as surely develop- 
ing through the operation of econo- 
mic, legal, social and scientific forces 
as the American Union, the German 
and British Empires are evolving into 
higher forms.” * * * “The local 
consciousness must be expanded into 
a faller sense of its historic worth and 
dignity. We must understand the 
cosmopolitan relations of modern local 
life, and its own wholesome conserva- 
tive power in these days of growing 
centralization.” 

If any added argument were needed 
toshow that good citizenship demands 
the careful study of history, itisin the 
examp!es and lessons that the history 
of other peoples has for us. It is pro- 
foundly true that each people makes 
its own history in accordance with its 
past. Itis true that a purley artific- 
ial piece of legislation, unrelated to 
present and past conditions, is the 


that taught us this truth, and that 
there is, within the limits of the con- 


large scope for the use of this exper- 
ience of foreign peoples. 

T have aimed to offer, then, these 
considerations: History, I have s&id, 
is to be taken in no narrow sense. It 
is more than past literature, more than 
past polities, more than past econo- 
mics. Itis the self-consciousness of 
humanity—humanity’s effort to un- 
derstand itself through the study of 
its past. Therefore itis not confined 
to books—the subject is to be studied, 
not books simply. History has a 
unity and a continuity; the present 
needs the past to explain it; and local 
history must be read as a part of world 
history. The study has a utility asa 
mental dicipline, and as expanding 
our ideas regarding the dignity of the 
present. But perhaps its most prac- 
tical utility to us, as public school 
teachers, is its service in fostering good 
citizenship. 

‘History,’’ says Droysen, ‘‘is not 
the truth and the light; but a striv- 


ing for it, asermon on it, a consecra- 
tion to it,’’ 





WE had the pleasure of addressing 
a large audience of the citizens of 
Wentzville, in the Methodist church 
of that town, a few evenings since, in 
behalf of a school library for the 
young people. Fine music was fur- 
nished by local lalent, and we looked 
in upon the school in charge of Mr. 
W. L. Brown and Miss Mary Me- 
Roberts—both competentand efficient 
teachers. An enrollment of sixty- 
eight pupils—bright, obedient, studi- 
ous boys and girls growing into an 
honorable, intelligent, law-abiding, 
productive citizenship. They seem 
to have caught and embodied the 
spirit of ‘‘Arbor Day.’’ The school 
yard is filled with fine, growing, care- 
fully preserved trees that will make 
it bovh a refreshment and a delight. 
We listened to some of the work of 
the pupils which showed careful drill 
and an inspiration lifting it out of and 
above the region of task work. The 
Wentzville Union wisely gives the 
principal all the space in the paper he 
cares to use for reports and for coun- 
sel with parents and patrons. In 
this the editor shows wisdom, for 
there is no one instrumentality which 
contributes so directly and perma- 
nently to the success of the newspa- 
pers as good schools. Our schools 
create all the time a constituency for 
the press, who must needs have the 
papers and who are able to pay for 
them. Intelligent people need news- 
papers ; ignorant péople have no use 
for them. The school and the press 
work hand in hand for theupbuilding 
and prosperity of the people. Mont- 


gomery City, Glasgow, and a large 
number of the growing towns and 
cities in Missouri maintain an inter- 
esting column every week on the 
growth and power of the + chools. 

Destiny, with its mysterious and 
curious questions, asks of our teachers 
fidelity, ability and truth to interpret 








most short-lived of things. Yet it is 


. 
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its end. 


to be remembered that it was history | 
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| Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Blac Slate Surface, 
MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


_. The Blackboard has now become an indispensable 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, bu 


article, not only ty 
t also to all class 


of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and proiessors, and it 
1dmitted by all, that in no way can impressions upon the memorysof th 
shildren be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the Biack board, 


Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Bls 


uck boards peculiarly 


adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure dur 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the schall 





NUMBER AND SIZES 


No. 1, 2x3, feet 
* 2 Bae << ices 
,oxd, ** . 

3x5, ‘* 
8x6, “ 
axa, “ 
4xh, * 

4x6, ‘* 


TD -3 Sm Co Oo 


Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. 


rates, 


4 Ki 





SIZES AND PRICES, 





Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | Cloth, Slated 
on on on 
One Side. | One Side Both Sides, 
$1 00 each. | $1 25 each $1 50 each 
35 "? 5p ,.° 200 7 
1 75 = 215 280 ° 
| Dee ee 300 «4 
275 “ | 815 * 350 * 

2 50 _ | 2 85 3 2 . 
80 Sm. 400 “ 
8 50 ne? 8 85 a 475 % 
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Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


Nos, 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional enet of from 30 cents 
>cents for postage and regiatration 


We have other and useful as well as beautiful BLACK. 
BOARDS, for the family, the Sunday-school, and the day- 
school, of the Veeneer Slate Pattern. 

Address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


1120 PINE ST., - - 


UNIVERSIiY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 


The Acedemic, Agricultural, Normal, En 


neer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial 


chools 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 


Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tul- 
tion (except In Law, Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) Frese. Entrance fee, $10 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |}. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15. 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
4, 5, 6and8. For Catalogues address 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 
J. 8. BLACKWELL, 
Chairman of Facuity 


2-32 'V 


ASENTS make 100 Per Cent and win $748 
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. AGENTS Wanted to sell Brown’s Universa 
Question Book and Teacher’s Ex 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


Washing ton University 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Tl. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School 
Il. SCHOOL UF BOTANY. 

III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
IV. LAW SCHUOL. 
Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 
VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Vil. MARY INS'TUTE. 
for Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 


1704 Washington Ave. 
6-21-tf 


CASH Prizes on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes | 2™ner and review at all times throughout the 


and Medicines Sample free. 


Territory. Dr. 
Bridgman, 875 Broadway, N. Y. 





“ All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one, 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
worman’s—we know 
curves and dimples, 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 

Scorr & Bownr, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


New York, 


_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywheredo. gr. 


it as 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| mailed free). 


year, and especially at teachers’ institutes during 
the summer, For terms and circulars address 
I.H. BROWN & COMPANY, St, Louis, 


BEST School and College Text-Books published 


»nd tor sale by all publishers. 


Address, I. H. BROWN & CO., St. Louis. 
FREE Circulars and price lists of books and 
teachers’ aid for sale or published by 


INLAND JOURNAL OF 


[.ouis. 


REPORT CARDS, 


EDUCATION, St 


Class Books, Ledgers dis- 
pensed with (samples 
Printed on fine manilla Board. 


| Price 50 cents per 106; 500, $2.00; 1 


000, $3.50, 
Address, CHAS. W. BROWN PUBLISHING 
CO.,, 200 Pine Street, St. Louis 





in a double light, that of the present 
and the future, and so comes to wise 
conclusions. 


ore 





INTELLIGENCE and employment in- 
sure strength, happiness and pros- 
perity for the people. Ignorance and: 
vice brings only poverty and help- 
lessness. 


and prosperity. 










THE intelligent person sees things © 


Our people want such ex- ~ 
penditures made tosustain theschools ~ 
as will give the masses both power | 
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WASHINGTON 


dD. C. 
EDITION 


American Journal of Rducation. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 
ERIAH BONHAM, Washington, D.C ) py; 
}) B. MERWIN, St. Louis.............. j Editors 


WHEN a dignified committee of a 
“National Council’ of Teachers can 
bring itself to make a statement like 
the following: ‘Boys may love the 
work of the manual-training school 
and dislike history, grammar, math- 
ematics, and all book-learning, in fact; 
but to be excellent in manual training 
would not prevent him from being 
illiterate and a bad neighbor, anda 
bad citizen—even a dynamiter’’—oneis 
at least apt to be set thinking. And 
the first thought likely to become 
clearly defined in his mind is some- 
thing like this: ‘A man may have 
the very finest education, not only in- 
cluding ‘all book-learning,’ but also 
wholly untainted with any suspicion 
of ‘shop work,’ and yet by no means 
be proof against the temptation to 
toss a sophistic bomb intended at all 
hazards to blow up—say, manual 
training as an aspect of education,”’ 


California, 


» 








“Great in act 


As you have been in thought.” 
—SHAK, 


gpa AND Mrs. LELAND STAN- 
FORD live to see and rejoice over 
the splendid inauguration of the Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, at Palo 
Alto, Cal. Five thousand people 
thronged the open quadrangle to wit- 
ness and participate in this memora- 
ble ceremony. Extracts have been 
printed giving the people at a distance 
a glimpse of the occasion, but no ade- 
quate idea of the extent of this great 
enterprise has as yet been given to the 
public, and even if it had, where is 
the mind large enough or prophetic 
enough to grasp the final outcome of 
this unparalleled, well-planned, con- 
secrated, munificence on the partof the 
tounders of this institution. 
Great was the triumph of Senator 
Stanford and his associates in build- 
ing the Pacific R. R. and thus wed- 
ding the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
crowning the nuptials with the mar- 
riage ring of iron—the subsequent 
work of Senator and Mrs. Stanford in 
devoting their property to the found- 
ing of “The Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University,” as =» monument to the 
memory of their son, stands unrivaled 
and unparalleled in all the history of 
the world in the list of private bene- 
factions for educational purposes. 
The grandeur of their personal 
means suggests grandeur in their ex- 
penditure for the endowment of this 
University. 
Mountain chains he tunneled or lev- 
eled to make a track for his railroad— 
forests he explored for timber—the 
channels of rivers he turned into dry 
territory for irrigating purposes—he 
hinders the inroads of the ocean on 


the Orient pours its countless argosies 
of wealth into the lap of the Occident, 
and changes the face of this empire 
by the sun set sea, with his activity and 
enterprise for bettering the condition 
of the people, as if dressing the State 
for a happier race and a greater 
destiny. : 


In his address at the opening of the 





SENATOR STANFORD 


said : 
“Mr: President, Faculty, and 
Students of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, I desire to state that the 
few remarks I am about to speak for 


for she has been my active and sym- 
pathetic coadjutor, and is co-grantor 
with me in the endowment and estab- 
lishment of this university. In its 
behalf her prayers have gone forth 
that it may be a benefactor to human- 
ity and receive the blessings of the 
Heavenly Father. 
“Tt is through education that the 
possible future of man is to be ascer- 
tained and attained. TheCreater has 
not given man rational wants without 
the means ofsupplying them. Hehas 
given us an all-bountiful earth that 
yields inexhaustible supplies for our 
use. Men have only to apply their 
labor intelligently, and learn to con- 
trol the natural forces that surround 
them, to have at their command all 
the comforts and elegancies of life. 
Man’s true happiness is to be attained 
uot merely by satisfying his physical 
wants, but in the development or his 
intellectual, moral and religious na- 
ture. It is through the expansion and 
development of these that the high 
standard which the Creator has made 
possible is to be reached, and when 
this standard is attained the result 
will be the establishment and general 
practice of the golden rule and the 
realization of the greatest happiness. 
I hope, therefore, that you will keep 
before you the highest possible stand- 
ard, that you will strive to attain it 
and fully realize that its attainment is 
the object of education.”’ 
* * * * 


* * 


As a foundation for the whole super- 
structure we would suggest to each 


king, ‘‘Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.”’ 

Never had an educational institu- 
tion a more auspicious beginning. At 
the opening of the session, Oct. Ist, 
1891, more than 1,500 students pre- 


these more than 1,100, for divers rea- 
sons, chiefly on account of youth or 





the city of his home by wharves where 


Mrs. Stanford as well as for myself, } 


young man and young woman to bear 
in mind the admonition of the wise 


sented themselves fur admission. Of 


461 were admitted, of whom 96 were 
young women. In the entire number 
admitted there are represented 29 of 
the United States (8 from New Eng- 
land) and territories, British Colum- 


bia, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands, 
Mexico, England and Germany. An 
institution which has the entire world 
for a constituency, cannot lack for men 
and women to educate, and in num- 
bers, limited only by the accommoda- 
tions afforded; which, though already 
devised on a large scale, will doubt- 
less keep abreast pari passu with the 
increasing demand. 

It is-exceedingly gratifying to the 
many friends of Miss E. L. Dickinson, 
in St. Louis and elsewhere, that her 
abilities, natural and acquired, have 
obtained such a recognition as to 
secure for her the relation of tempo- 
rary instructor of Latin and English 
literature in the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University This distinction, we 
learn, was achieved by no appeal of 
influential friends, but won by her 
ability demonstrated in Mills College 
and Oakland Seminary, Cal. Her 
academic history and experience in, 
teaching, however, we think, has 
merited this recognition, having re-, 
ceived her education successively in 
the Public and High School of St. 
Louis, a complete classical curriculum 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
and after her graduation she was so- 
licited to teach in the St. Louis High 
School, and later in Mary Institute, 
in both of which positions we chance 
to know shesecured the highest grade 
of excellence. To this magnificent, 
university unique in the munificence of 
its endowment; unique in the loving | 
sentiment which it commemorates ;' 
unprecedented in the number of 
students at its inception, and without 
@ peer in the scope of education con- 
templated in the near future, St. 
Louis has contributed another of its 
professors in the person of Prof. Gale, 
late of Washington University of this 
city. Those fond parents, while rear- 
ing an imperishable monument to the 
loved son who has ‘“‘passed on,’’ have 
erected a stupendous monument to 
their own memory, and to their en- 
lightened wisdom in the education of 
the youth of the world. 

— oor 


The Hammond Typewriter. 





“Speak of me, as I am, nothing extenuate.” 
—SHAK 


When wereceived from Judge Beeks, 
the efficient and successful County Su- 
perintendent, of Orlando Co., Florida, 
a letter which for sentiment, expres- 
sion and mechanical execution, proved 
to be a model letter in every respect, 
we wrote him at once for information 
as to the secret of his success in letter 
writing. His reply was even better 
than the original letter. He said; ‘Of 
coursel use the Hammond Typewriter, 
and the use of this Typewriter insures 
success.’? We immediately secured 
one of these Typewriters for our own 
office, and have used it ever since, 
with the most satisfactory results 

We understand a dozen of these 
machines have been in use in the City 
Hall, in St. Louis, for years, giving en- 
tire satisfaction. Thetype is beauti- 
ful, clear, and if the operator is com- 
petent, itis without doubt one of the 
most indispensable articles in the suc- 
cessful conduct of any extended busi- 








deficient preparation, were rejected. 


Your Coucu 


Has not yielded to the various rem- 
edies you have been taking. It 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength. 
Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before the bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lungs sustain fatal injury As 
an anodyne and expectorant this 
preparation has no equal. Itsoothes + 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose. 
The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “I 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” 


“After the grippe —cough. This was my 
experience — a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling inth throat, keeping me 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
I tried a great number of ‘cough-cures,’ but 
they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I concluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A. Sherman, Coeymans, N. Y. 


By Using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved frem fatal illness. 

E. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“Tn the winter of 1859 I was a surveyor of 
lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid- 
erably exposed, I took a bad cold accom- 
panied with aterrible cough I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 
was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the ativice of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
eompletely cured me.” 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





We should think that all the High 
Schools in the country would want to 
introduce this “Hammond Machine.”’ 
It will show the pupils more effectively 
than any other method that can be 
adopted, the necessity for learning 
how to spell correctly, the use of capi- 
tals, punctuation, and grammatical 
expression. If pupils are defective in 
any of these branches, the Typewriter 


. |Teveals the defect conspicuousiy and 


indiscriminately. 

“The Hammond Machine” seems to 
besuperior to all others in this respect 
and in the beauty of its typographical 
arrangement. 

Mr H M. Strader, 1008 Pine Street, 
is the efficient, enthusiastic, solid, 
agent for this machine, and will be glad 
to furnish any information in regard 
to its intréduction and use that may 
be desired. 


soe 


CALIFORNIA ONE-WAY EXCUR- 





SIONS. 
Every Tuesday during the season the 
Tron Mountain Route will run h 


Pullmon Tourist Sleeping Cara, St. 
Louis to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
sisco, leaving St. Louis 9:30 p.m. The 
ticket rate is $4250, with additonal 
$3.75 for double berth through to the 
Cvast. Each car will bein charge of 
a porter and an excursion agent will 
be in charge of each party and see 
that every want is attended to. For 
further information and reservation 
of berths, call or address City Ticket 





ness correspondence, 


Agent, 102 N. 4th street, or Union 
Depot, St. Louis. 
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“be rightly portrayed without the other. 








New Books. 





“Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle’’ By 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland New York, Charles L, 
Webster & Co., 1891, 12mo, pp. 329. 

We have here the fulfillment of a plan long 
cherished by Mrs. Ireland. Exceptional aids and 
opportunities, tohrough interest in her theme, a 
style vigorous and clear,--all this ought to result 
in a specially satisfactory account of a specially 
interesting character. 

Much indeed is given us which we can scarcely 
prize too highly. The story is told skilfully and 
worthily, and yet we cannot but think that a most 
unhappy presupposition runs through the whole 
account giving it an unduly sober tinge. 

It may be that away here in mid-America we 
may lose something of the true perspective of 
the Carlyles through sheer immensity of distance. 
And yet it seems just possible also that the vision 
of those nearest may be confused through the 
very multiplicity of details, and the fairly blinding 
contrasts of light and shade in such extraordinary 
characters, 

Herein consists, as it seems to us, the fatal 
defect of this volume as a faithful portraiture of 
Mrs, and Mr, Carlyle; neither can 
Both 
were given to hyperbole. Both were surcharged 
with humor that fairly bubbled and hissed in its 
intensity, and now and then exploded in wild 
epithets which the over-serious observer (just 
coming within ear-shot as the last word is uttered) 
might easily be taken as sad but unmistakable 
domestic discord. 

No doubt Mrs. Ireland is quite right ins 


for, of course, 


aying 








(p. 47) that “probably Mrs. Carlyle would not’ 


have found life perfect with any man, since her 
own eager, restless nature bore within it so many 
possibilities, almost necessities, of pain.’’ But 
this is far from saying that the life of this gifted 


By Land and fea. Jneidents of 
Travel, with Chats about History and Legends. 
By Harriet E. Francis. Illustrated, pp. 198. 
Troy, N. Y., Nims and Knight, 1891. 

This handsome volume will delight every boy 
and girl into whose hands it may chance to fall. 
Its descriptions are brief and simple and the sub- 
ject matter varied and of exceptional interest. 
Besides short glimpses of especially interesting 
localities and in England, France, 
Spain, Portugal and other European countries, we 
have pleasant views in Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, 
India, Ceylon, China and Japan. Curious facts 
of life and death are shown—the Parsees, Tuwer 
of Silence (where the birds devour the human 
dead); a Hindu crematien; a real Romulus who 
had been discovered in a wolf’s den; and, besides 
such matters, many a curious belief and custom. 

In addition to the portrait of the author there 
are twenty-six finely executed full-page illustra- 
tions, which not only beautify the volume but 
also supplement the text and add materially to its 
value. 

Mrs, 
and good taste, 


buildings 


Francis has, with unaffected simplicity 
summarized in this volume the 
results of observations made during her-own per 
sonal travels In company of her husband, Hon, 
John M. Francis, who served the United States 
Government as its minister at the courts of Greece 
Portugal and Austria-Hungary. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the book in that 
its author did not live to see it through the press, 
It appears that Mrs. Francis intended to dévote 
the proceeds of the sale of the book to a charit 
able purpose—the care ot orphans. And husband 
and son give the utterances that this purpose will 
‘The execution of the book re- 
flects great credit upon the office of the Troy 
Daily Times where (with the exception of the 


be carried out. 


binding) the entire work of its manufacture was 


woman was destitute of joy, or that it ever failed | 
to assimilate and again unfold its full share of | 


life-giving sunshine. Otherwise whence 


would | 


come this material for any “Life” ot Jane Welsh , 


Carlyle beyond the mere mentiou in 
Carlyle’s biography that a certain woman became 
Mrs. Carlyle, baked Mr. Carlyle’s bread, 
his floor, mended his stockings, died 
buried? 

No doubt, too, “there’was a blindness in the eyes 


swept 


and was 


Thomas } 


' servatory 


of doth these noble natures and only death was to { 


remove it.””’ But we who stand as spectators in 
the presence of such natures may well hesitate in 
our judgment of them until we are sure there is 
not even yet a thick mist hovering before our own 
eyes. It is easy to mistake the rugged but noble 
song of Sartor Resartus for a wail de Profundis 

Will the measure ever be found of Mr. 
offending in this particular? 


Fruude’s 
With such reserve 
indicated we advise the reading of Mrs. 
Ireland s book, 


as 


* Albert Scott & Co., Chicago.’ send 
us three essays by Cicero, 
on “Friendship,” as beautiful a specimen of the 
art of book-making as we have ever scen. Oc 
tavo, gilt top, white parchment cloth $2.00. The 
tie which binds meni: their mutual relations 
invisible yet how often one seems some appro- 
priate visible tok:n of this relationship. What 
could +e more fitting to express one’s regarG for a 
friend than a collection of the works of the great- 
es: thinkers on the subject of ¥ riendship. It was 
a happy thought of the publishers to collect the 
writings of Cicero, Bacon and Emerson on this 
subject and bring them out in their elegant vol 
ume, 

How we are to select 
keep them, how we are to use them, 
should expect of them, what they shonld expect 
of us, these and other thoughts are in these words 
of the~- Roman, 


3acon and Emerson, 


is 


friends, how we are to 


what we 


English and American essayists. 
Nothing more delightful and appropriate as agift 
toafriend has heretofore been presented. Albert 
Scott & Co., Chicago. 


Zigzag Journeys in Australia; 
A Visit to the Ocean World. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth. Twelve years have passed since the 
issuance of the first volume of this famous series, 
which at once secured a high position among the 
various books of travel. 

The total sales have passed a third of a million. 

The present volume describes the wonderful 
resources and natural advantages of this the fifth 
continent about as large as the United States, and 
gives us an insight into the social and commercial 
relations of the people, with stories of the early 
gold discoveries and of the animals peculiar to 
this fascinating country. 

1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers and 
over 100 illustrations, $1.75, Estes & Lauriat, 
publishers, Boston, Mass, 


or, 


accomplished. 


Astronomy. ‘Starland’ is a book 
for young people, about the solar system and the 
stars. It is published by Ginn & Co., 
Introductory price, $1.00. 

The author of this attractixe book ot 380 pages 
is Sir Robert S. Ball, F.R.S., of the Royal Ob- 
at. Dublin. Hence the book is authori- 
Our own Prof. C, A. Young says it is one 
of the best works for young people he is acquaint- 
ed with, 

No 
elevating than 


3oston, 


tative. 


science is more interesting, 


astronomy. 


none more 
It is a good sign to 
see young folks reading this fascinating subject, 
and they will read such a handsomely illustrated 
book if it is placed in their hands. 


Culture, A Modern Method. By 
Elhott E. Furney, New York, St. Louis and 
London, 1891, 12mo., pp. 322. 


The writer of this remarkable volume is a phy- 
sician thoroughly versed in the latest theories, 
and apparently not without a theory of his own. 
as to"cosmic dust, the propagation of disease by 
inhalation and through food, orits prevention by 
the 


inoculation, independence and persistence 


of cell-life—not life in prison-cells, but the inde 
pendent life of each and every cell pertaining to 
any and every organism. 

Not only so, but at least in every animal organ- 
ism each ce// is (as itself a living unit) nothing 
less than the embodiment of a sou/ of the same 
type as the developed soul. fondly imagining itself 
to be the sole occupant of the aggregation of 
cells constituting the entire body. 

Dr, Furney has chosen to embody his method 
in the form of a novel, the method being devel- 
oped through discussions between the 
characters, 


various 
The doctor draws us on so skilfully 
that wonder grows into amazement, and amaze- 
ment is on the point of flaming out into indigna- 
tion, until we discover that all the while he is 
smiling at us while presenting with such seeming 
seriousness his remarkably ingenious travesty of 
the now celebrated Weismann theory of the im- 
mortality of the ¢e// which of course must logic- 


| ally bear within it the immortality of the ce//-sou/. 


; Wells Champney. 


With our eyes on the elder Dr. Hargadine, as 
he rests immersed in the rejuvenating liquor, and 
aetually in process of renewing his youth, we 
note that with the cessation of death the earth 
must speedily become overcrowded, and reflect 
with unspeakable relief uponthe recent prophetic 
and frantic struggle skyward through twenty- 
story dwellings and other towers of Babel. 

We know, in fact, if but one other book with 
which to compare this solemn-seeming but mar- 
velously effective burlesque, and that is the 
whirl-wind travesty of Napoleon III, perpetrated 
by Alphonse Daudet (or somebody else) under 
the title. The Man with a Broken Ear. 


“Three Vassar Girls in the Tyrol,” 
by Elizabeth W. Champney, illustrated by J. 
The ever welcome volume, 

















which yearly takes our friends, the Vassar Girls, | rest you. You may be skeptical as to whelhall 
on their summer traveling tour, this year embod- | any gitl actually accomplished such a journey, and 





ies with its entertaining story a most interesting altogether certain that no girl ought to do so » but 
account of the Passion Play at Ober Ammergau. | you will be entertained, and this will be the proof 
making one of those thoroughly instructive and | that the author has accomplished her chief pur. 
entertaining books of travel for which the author | 


is noted, 
Mass. 


Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, Boston, 


‘‘Hildegarde’s Holiday,” by Laura 
E, Richards, This is a most charming story, which 
every heroine-loving girl will gladly welcome, 
and will hardly care to lay it by until it has been 
read through, The book is beautifully illustrated 
with original designs by 
a tasteful manner, 


Copeland, and is bound in 
Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, 
Boston, 


Mass. 

Kar! Erickson has written a Christ- 
mas story of the Swedish settlement in Minnesota, 
which will appear in the January Scridner under 
the title ‘‘The Doctor’s Relatives.” It will recall 
a previous story, “Pernella,” by the same author 
who has a most intimate knowledge of the curious 
life and customs in a part of our country which 

as so far almost escaped the literary student. 


h 


Two new serial stories will begin in 


the Janua'y St. Nicholas,‘““Two Girls and a Boy,” 
by Lieut. Robert Howe Fletcher, the author of 
“Marjorie and Her Papa;” and “When I was 
Your Age,” by Laura E. Richards. Mrs. Richards 


a daughter of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe 


story is 


, and her 
a record of her own home life and that of 
1er sisters, It will remind readers of Miss Alcott’s 
*Ltttle Women.” 


“The Century Magazine.’’ 
, to October, 1891. The Century Co.: New 
York. ' This, the forty-second volume of the Cen- 
tury Magazine in its old gold and gilt binding, 
sumptvous in its illustrations and letter press, 


1891 





ng nearly one thousand pages, covering 
the many phases of history, art, science 
and othe 


, literature 
r**Topics of the Times,” with “Open 


Letters’—The California papers, articles on 
Russia, war papers, short stories, with more than 
fiiteen hundred illustrations, All these attractions 





makes 


The Century easily the leading magazine of 
America. Two volumes a year, 

The Century Co., of New York, also 
send us the ¢w Nicholas, 


the bers of this most popular magazine for 


189i, int 


o bound volumes of S¢, 


wo parts, will make a never to be forgot- 
ten Christmas present for buys and girls. 
cription to the St. Nicholas 
hildren’s magazines.”’ 


A year’s 
**the 
—is really a choice 
The Christ- 


The bound 


Magazine, 


s gift twelve times a year, 
umber costs 25 cents, 


il for $4.00, 


volumes 


for 18 
tor] 


‘A Girl in the Karpathians.”’ 
M New York, 

301. 

uthor of this volume is an English ¢ 


By 


iriel Dowie, Cassell Pub 


ing Company, 12mo, pp. 





girls 
a veritable dryad in her love of open air and 





May, | 


pose. 


Chas. L. Webster & Co,. Publishers, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New Ycrk City, have added tg 
their large list of popular subscription books, a 
number of volumes of lighter vein but of special 
interest, among which the ‘Adventures of a Fair 
Rebel,” by Matt Crim, author of **’Zeki’l,” “Ay | 
Onfortunit C:eetur,” “Sphiry Ann,” In cloth 
(blue and gray), $1.00; This story will be eagerly 
read by Miss Crim’s many admirers, north and 
south, This is the second number of ‘The Web. 
ster Library,” a new series of cheap books by 
American authors, 


etc. 


“The Old Devil and the Three Little 
Devils ; or Ivan the Fool,” by Count Leo Tolstoi, 
Translated Count 
Norraikow. With illustrations by the celebrated 
Russian artist, Gribayedoff. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


direct from the Russian by 


Prof. C. M. Woodward, of Wash- 
ington University contributes to the Vew England 
Magazine a vivid account of St. its early 
beginnings, its and present day 
progress. The article is illustrated by Ross Tar. 
ner, the famous Boston impressionist, and will 
interest a large number of readers, North, West 
and South, 


Louis, 
development, 


On January lst The Arena Publish. 
ing Co, will issue a new novel, by 
land, entitled Edwards, Average 
Man.” It to bea strong and truthful 
picture of life as found by the mechanic in the 
city and the farmer in the west. 


Hamlin Gar- 


**Jason an 


is said 


a¢ 
ve 


WE are seldom false but froma 
mean, low, sordid calculation of self- 
ishness. 





THOSE who are in a position to 
know, state that the ‘‘Chillicothe Nor- 
mal School, Actual Business Institute 
and Shorthand College,’’ easily leads 
all other similar institutions west of 
the Mississippi River. The faculty is 
composed of twenty-five strong mem- 
bers and over $50,000 has been invested 
in the buildings, grounds and furni- 
ture. 

The need existing for such institu- 
tions, and the culture they give, is 
known and felt by business men 
every where, who must have competent 

















forest a1 ste mountain, A unique experience of short-hand and ty pe-writers. All 
journeys alone among peasants and over the lofty | students need to put great stress on the 
ranges of a picturesque mountain region by a word competent 
young girl in knickerbockers serves as material 4 P 
for an entertaining story which is told with skill President Allen Moore will be glad 
and zest. If you are tired, its “‘atmosphere’”’ will to give any further information. 
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The February Number of Demorest’s Family Magazine winve.. 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


ALL THOSE ae WISH TO ACQUIRE A KNOWLEDGE OF THE FRENCH 
ND WHAT MAN, WOMAN, OR CHILD DOES NOT? 


Anyone following ae de Rougemont’s clear directions in ‘‘ French Without a Master,”’ 
publi shed in the February number of DEMOREST’s 'AMILY MAGAZINE (now ready), will 
a time they will acquire a thorough and correct 
knowledge of French, without any other assistance, and be able to read, write, and speak it. 

A. de Rougemont is widely known through his connection with the C hautauqua 

Summer School, which is sufficient guarantee for the completeness and accuracy of his 

This February number also tells you How to Furnish every room in your house 

so as to get the most artistic effects with the least money. It is full of exquisitely illus- 

Something to interest every member of the family. 
For sale by all newsdealers; or, address the publisher, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 15 East 14th Street, New pyc 7 
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be astonished to find in how short 
Prof. 
work. 


trated stories aes" artic les. 
copies, 20 cents. Yearly, $2.00 
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